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Abstract 


This research aims to identify ways in which administration and teachers can prepare the school 
and classroom environment to receive the arrival of new English learners. This preparation is 
necessary to make the transition as least frustrating for the teacher and the students. This research 
will provide strategies and tips that are research-based and proven to generate positive results in 


elementary schools. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


The United States and North Carolina to be specific have seen a consistent flow of new 
migrant arrivals who are not proficient in the English language, both adults and school-aged 
children as well. In our elementary school systems, students are enrolled in schools where the 
number of ESL teachers are insufficient to meet the needs of these new arrivals, and the students 
are placed in classes with teachers who are typically speakers of English. 

In our school systems, not many provisions are put in place to assist the teachers with the 
students with whom they cannot communicate, much less impart knowledge. ESL services are 
generally made available to the students as either a push-in or a pullout with regard to the regular 
education classroom as a part of their Limited English Proficiency (LEP) plans. However, these 
students do not receive all of those actual contact hours of instructional time from the ESL 
teachers as for a month or two during the academic year, the access testing is administered. The 
question is still left unanswered as to what strategies and procedures are put into place by 
districts and school administrations to ensure that students” time is not being wasted as well as 
that of the teachers who are already ill-prepared to work with the students on their points of need. 

Just recently in my county, an email was sent out to staff members rebroadcasting an 
announcement from a tertiary institution about a course offering that teachers can choose to 
enroll in free of cost if they would like. When this course was vetted, it was thought that it would 
be helpful to teachers who interact with ESL students. I am appreciative of the effort that some 


attempt is being made to equip the teachers, and I am anticipating what is next to come. With the 


rate at which the ESL population in our school districts is growing, this or some other formal 
training or compulsory professional development is needed as well as ongoing training to 
provide teachers with the necessary tools to enrich the lives of the students both academically 
and socially as they interact every day. 

With these concerns in mind, the product that I wish to design for the school will be in 
the form of a guidebook. This guidebook will provide tips for administration on professional 
development and training that would benefit the teachers and, by extension, the students. It will 
also provide suggestions on the placement of teachers and students for effective instruction and 
ideas for resources that would be beneficial to be purchased, used, and integrated into daily 
instruction in classes with students either who have newly arrived or are still in the initial stages 
of learning the English language. 

The guidebook will also include activities that the teacher can work on with the students 
during the first months of their arrival in order to make their arrival less stressful. The guidebook 
will provide directions, schedules, and names of supplies, basic rules, and daily expectations, 
safety precautions, and labels around the school building, daily lunch choices, and the names of 
the different electives that they may be required to participate in. These labels may also be 
printed in both English and students’ home language. The general idea to make connections 
between the content that is being taught and the student’s home language and prior experiences. 

This guidebook will eliminate wasted time and save the frustration that is built up in both 
students and teachers as they have the difficult task of doing the best that they can until the child 
understands the English language, regardless of whatever length of time that may take. The 
guidebook will also provide useful ideas for the teacher to integrate into lesson planning and 


delivery, as these linguistically diverse students will need to be taught in a way that they can 


make meaning. Short et al. (2018) argued that effectively teaching linguistically diverse students 
involves a three-part challenge. Instructors must include pictorial, gestural, experiential, 
interactional, and other linguistic support in addition to providing opportunities for students to 
draw on their own available resources, such as linguistic, social, experiential, cognitive, and 
strategic knowledge. Finally, they need to know the language targets that the students are 
working towards and explicitly teach them (pp.10-11). A famous quotation by Benjamin 
Franklin states that 1f you fail to plan you plan to fail. We have to pay close attention to this as 
the reality that we are now facing is that culturally and linguistically diverse population is 
growing at a rapid rate. Herrera and Murry (2016) postulated that of the U.S. population of CLD 
students” families, currently 30 percent of the total is expected to exceed 50 percent before the 
year 2050 and that the largest share of the U.S. population growth will occur among diverse 
families (p. 4). What this means is that intentional planning and execution needs to be in place 
for how we use our time when we have new students within our classrooms who do speak other 
languages. The school system now needs to use this to the students” advantage by capitalizing on 
what they already know in their home languages and make the associations with what we are 
trying to teach in order to aid in timely instruction. The guidebook is a step in the direction of 
being prepared for the current and the changing world. 

The aim of this guidebook is to be an added layer of support to both teachers and students 
in the elementary school system to overcome the language barrier with fewer hurdles at a quicker 
pace. The guidebook will be a start in the planning and execution phase of ensuring that there is 


a procedure in place to work with new arrivals in a classroom. 


Chapter Two: Review of Literature 


Scholarly materials focused on preparing the environment and the teacher to receive new 
EL arrivals are reviewed in this chapter, including designing and executing plans to make the 
transition easier. An overview of research on different strategies that can be used in the 
classroom to help the student adjust more easily will also be provided. 

Carrasquillo and Rodriguez (2002) stated that many newcomers and LEP students do not 
receive any specialized language services and are placed in regular education classrooms with 
English speaking students, despite the difficulty they face in understanding instruction presented 
in English. This means that LEP/ESL/ELL students may be taught by regular classroom teachers 
who may or may not have the support of a language specialist and who may also not speak the 
student’s first language. This results in students receiving most, if not all, of their instruction 
from classroom teachers, many of whom have had no specialized training in this area (Clegg, 
1996; Fitzgerald, 1995; Spangenberg-Urbschat & Pritchard, 1994). Griffin (2008) pointed out 
that teachers in mainstream classrooms are largely untrained in working with ELLs. Only 12.5% 
of teachers in U.S schools have received eight or more hours of training in recent times to equip 
them to teach students with limited English (National Center for Education Statistics 2002; 
Peyton & Christian, 2000). The national standards for teacher education also do not make it 
mandatory for preservice teachers to complete any significant amount of coursework related to 
teaching English learners. Therefore, some teachers may not know the strategies or materials that 


may work best with these students (Short et al., 2018). 


With the growing number of immigrants, 1t has become necessary to address the 
academic needs of ESL/ELLs. Beeman and Urow (2012) had put together a biliteracy framework 
to benefit educators and administrators. Beeman and Urow (2012) described the framework as 
having three components, which are: learning new concepts and literacy skills in one language, 
the bridge where both languages are used side by side, and extension activities in the second 


language (Beeman & Urow, 2012). 


The Environment and Routines Matter 


Peregoy and Boyle (2013) proposed that easing a newcomer with no English into the 
classroom’s social and academic routines is a necessary task that will provide them with the 
social and emotional support that they need in order to become comfortable and for language 
acquisition to take place. First, the sense of safety and security of the student will need to be 
addressed. Peregoy and Boyle (2013) also cited Maslow (1968), stating the teacher can start by 
assigning a buddy who speaks the same home language and can accompany the newcomer 
throughout each day and assist with routines that may bridge cultural specific rules. Having the 
buddy relieves some of the anxieties and pressures. The labels and signs would make the 
integration of the student smoother. This partnership would help the child to see images along 
with the name of the places or things in both English and the home language. 

The Professional Learning Board (2020) suggested pairing new students with one who is 
patient, kind, and willing to help, as this will encourage the student to interact and build 
relationships both in the classroom and school wide. Peregoy and Boyle (2013) continued by 


discussing the benefits of maintaining a consistent schedule. A consistent schedule will, not only 


create a sense of security for the students, but it may also be the only instance of stability that 
they have in a long time. The use of signs and labels in both English and the learner”s first 
language would be an asset and would be mirroring the act of the buddy who translates. This 
point towards a move to dual language. Cardoza (2018) stated in his dissertation that there had 
been numerous pieces of proven research and studies that support bilingual education and dual- 
language instruction even though many schools and districts are hesitant to try these 


alternatives. 


Professional Development 


Van Roekel (2011) expressed that many general education classrooms have at least one 
ESL student. However, less than 30 percent of those teachers had the opportunity for 
professional development aimed specifically at working with ESL students. van Roekel (2011) 
explained that out of the fifty states, only twenty have required that new teachers receive training 
to work with this population of students (van Roekel, 2011). General education teachers face 
numerous challenges in working with ELLs, including a lack of skills to teach ELL students, 
lack of appropriate assessments to determine student linguistic and academic needs, and measure 
student learning. The population of ELLs also came with a wide range of English language 
skills, and academic skills at varying level, that the teacher have to take into consideration as 
well (van Roekel, 2011). 

According to Molle (2010), for over a decade, the literature on professional development 
has shown that most general education teachers are not adequately prepared to teach ELLs. 


Molle (2010) stated that the limited literature available focuses mainly on effective practice, but 


most of those published works rely on theoretical explorations rather than empirical research and 
are often anecdotal (Molle, 2010). Molle (2010) was, however, clear that several scholars have 
seen the necessity of teachers of English learners being familiar with linguistics in general and 
the field of second language acquisition in particular. Meyer (2009) stated that because English 
is currently the most widely spoken language in the world and because of how widely it is 
studied and taught, teachers of English must have an adequate understanding of how the 
language is structured and why it is structured the way it is. This could include the development 
of the English language, English syntax, and the structure and meaning of English words as well 
as the sounds of English. 

Davison (2006) expressed that ESL teachers have been offering pullout services to 
students for years. However, some elementary schools believe it would better serve the students 
to plan collaboratively. This planning of the curriculum would cover both teaching and assessing 
the students. The administration of the school that Davison (2006) mentioned in the study 
sponsored a series of professional development (PD) days dedicated to discussing, not only the 
role of the ESL teacher, but also the different stages associated with second language acquisition 
and development. Resulting from the professional development, the participants of the PD 
drafted an agreement on the roles and responsibilities of both the ESL and content area teachers 
and the expertise with which they would execute their roles. These roles and responsibilities 
would be reviewed and evaluated continually to serve the students better. Davison (2006) 
finished by stating that the most important outcome was the collaboration that went into the 
development of the joint planning for the learning units along with their common goals and 
activities. The benefits of teacher collaboration between the ESL teacher and the mainstream 


classroom teacher included better help for all teachers to provide content. The delivery of the 


content should be done in the best way suited for both the native English-speaking students and 
the ESL students so that they can receive the appropriate content through effective means of 


instruction (Harosky, 2016). 


Putting the Plan in Action 


According to the Professional Learning Board (2020), helping students to overcome 
language barriers in the classroom, recommendations are made of how to integrate new students 
with limited English skills to participate in class and their learning actively. The 
recommendations ranged from learning their names, which is their identity to suggestions of 
what the teacher can integrate into the classroom. The Professional Learning Board (2020) 
suggested that the teacher seek help in making the right pronunciation if there is an issue. Being 
able to correctly identify and pronounce a student”s name, not only builds a bond, but also makes 
the student feel accepted. The Professional Learning Board (2020) emphasized the use of visuals 
in the form of visual aids that supplement the instruction such as sketches, images or gestures, 
and audio-video clips that will get the attention of the students. The Professional Learning Board 
(2020) concluded their article by mentioning the teacher assisting even when not requested but 
needed and reinforcing with modified goals and assignments as well as a few language tips that 
would benefit the learner. Those language tips would include avoiding idioms, metaphors, and 
the use of sarcasm to reduce confusion and instead speak clearly and use every day and 
straightforward language whenever possible (The Professional Learning Board, 2020). 

August and Shanahan (2006), in their report of the National Literacy Panel on language- 


minority children and youth, stated their significant findings. The findings stated that the 


instruction that provided the most benefit to students with low English proficiency included 
phonics, phonemic awareness, vocabulary, fluency, comprehension, and writing as 1t would for 
English speakers (August & Shanahan, 2006). August and Shanahan (2006) expressed that it 
would be more effective to teach these skills simultaneously. August and Shanahan (2006), 
however, do point out that adjustments are needed to these approaches in order to maximize the 
benefits such as grouping and focusing on specific combinations of phonemes in English that do 
not exist in their first language and provide extra practice with them. August and Shanahan 
(2006) also found that the confidence level of teachers grew, and teachers became more 
comfortable with delivering instruction to second language learners after they received 
professional development. The professional development was most effective when the teachers 
were able to model the techniques, have in-class demonstrations, or have the opportunity for 
hands-on practice. 

Goldenberg (2008) proposed that what is needed to bridge the gap between the English 
learner and the teacher is a system that will support content instruction while utilizing the 
language skills and strategies that will yield proven results in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. The approach that was proposed was the Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol 
(SIOP) model. It is not a new strategy, but it would provide the help that students need to 
develop their academic English while they are learning content. 

For the SIOP model approach to be successful, the students are provided with 
instructional techniques and support that make the material and content more accessible for them 
to learn. Goldenberg (2008) attributed the development of the model to Echevarria, Vogt, and 
Short collaborating with middle school teachers. The initial purpose of the SIOP model was as an 


observational tool; however, its use evolved into a system that covers eight components with 


10 


thirty features that can guide the development of lesson plans and the delivery of instruction. The 
eight components mentioned are preparation, building background, comprehensible input, 
strategies, interaction, practice and application, lesson delivery, and review and assessment 
(Goldenberg, 2008). Goldenberg (2008) expressed that teachers want all their students to be 
successful, including ESL learners. The teachers desire for the students to show academic growth 
in their content knowledge and English abilities as well as complete their studies in the 
classroom and leave with a sense of accomplishment. The SIOP model is geared towards this 
type of engagement. 

The interaction, already cited as one of the eight components of the SIOP model, is again 
mentioned as Vang (2011) stated that learning also takes place through interaction, not only with 
other learners, but also with the teachers as well through activities that will encourage learning. 
Vang (2011) analyzed data from research that show that students who interacted less orally had 
less output as these targeted students had far less opportunities for oral engagement and 
interaction in the classroom. 

Williams (2001) also pointed out that if the teacher has a good understanding of 
the root of words and their make-up, then it makes teaching more productive, and the teacher can 
intentionally plan. Words with Latin roots are more manageable for most ESL learners to learn 
and understand since Spanish also has roots in Latin. She encouraged teachers to capitalize on 
that positive and build instruction around it to benefit the students. Williams (2001) also offered 
some suggestions such as studying the Spanish-English cognate of words with the hope of 
students improving their English comprehension. She made mention of the importance of wait 


time after questions in order to allow the student to put their thoughts together before responding. 
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Williams (001) stated that creating that safe environment for the students to take risks and make 
mistakes would facilitate the growth that we seek. 

Making content and instruction accessible to learners is fundamental in getting 
students on the right track for language learning and proficiency. Harr (2008) observed that when 
teachers learn to identify content vocabulary relevant to their lessons and use visuals to teach 
vocabulary, it makes it easier for the students and lessens the cognitive load. The participants in 
Harr’s study also found that building on students' prior knowledge and modeling tasks for the 
students yielded some benefits. They also found that they were able to include parts of the SIOP 
strategy in their lessons to benefit the students as they had received training in workshops and 
had multiple opportunities to model it (Harr, 2008). 

After interacting with new vocabulary words in the English language, students 
should be able to move beyond translating to understanding. Jimenez et al. (2015) expressed that 
translation is not just switching the words from one language to another, but it also requires the 
user to engage with the language. Students should be able to demonstrate their engagement with 
the language through activities such as analyzing semantic difficulties, figuring out issues with 
word selection, as well as analyzing grammar and the formulation of accepted syntax 
construction (Jimenez et al., 2015). 

The student's heritage and first language are of great benefit within the classroom and 
that prior knowledge, when activated, can be an asset. David et al. (2019) proposed that using the 
heritage language could be critical to the student's English language development. New 
immigrant students may struggle with the new language, but that does not necessarily mean that 
they are behind on content or concepts. Peregoy and Boyle (2013) asserted that students with 


prior educational experience have a lot to contribute to school projects and activities as they may 
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be advance in those particular areas or content and concepts. This can be accommodated by 
checking the student's records after arrival and validating the student has specialized knowledge 
(Peregoy Boyle, 2013). David et al. (2019) continued that students typically use their heritage 
language when attempting to make meaning in the second language so the teacher can encourage 
that usage in the classroom. Yang (2010) suggested that the inclusion of the parents or guardians 
in the integration process is essential as this will create a sense of community and cohesion for 
the student and will make the adjustment process more comfortable. The inclusion of the 
students” heritage can be done by continuing to infuse bits and pieces of the student's culture in 
the classroom environment as well as instruction. 

Integrating culturally responsive teaching in our daily routine, plans, and delivery will 
allow students to be at an advantage and better able to close the gap that exists due to their 
language barrier. Hammond (2015) defined culturally responsive teaching to be an educator's 
ability to identify aspects within the student's culture that can be highlighted and capitalized on. 
This will help the student to make connections in order to learn new concepts. 

Herrera and Murry (2016) agreed with Goldenberg (2008) in stating that teachers should 
recognize and use the student's linguistic and cultural diversity to their advantage. It should be 
seen as a powerful enrichment tool in the school that, 1f used correctly by purposefully 
differentiating instruction, can lead to an increase in academic performance (Herrera & Murry, 
2016). That increase may push the English learner close to or even help him or her to exceed the 
performance of his or her English counterpart. 

Differentiation has many benefits for both regular education students and English 
learners. According to Baecher et al. (2012), the majority of regular education teachers are used 


to planning lessons consisting of one objective, one set of activities, and a closure to that lesson. 
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With differentiation, the lesson is structured and developed to cater to the many needs of the 
students ranging from different levels of language proficiency to learning needs. Differentiation 
1s done to ensure that all students can access the content being taught (Baecher et al., 2012). 

With differentiated instruction also comes differentiated assessments. Chapman and King 
(2012) stated that teachers and administrators should be aware of the need for differentiated 
assessment strategies. These strategies may include using formative assessment results to 
identify students' areas of need and using both formal and informal assessment data to plan for 
instruction. They continued that the teacher's belief that the students' interest and attitude towards 
a specific topic can affect their performance when assessed in that area of content (Chapman & 
King, 2012). 

The onus is not placed only on the teacher to help in bridging that gap for new arrivals 
and Early English Learners, but also on members of faculty who have the necessary skills to 
contribute to their growth. Islam and Park (2015) cited Vogt and Shearer (2010) as they 
suggested that reading specialists, too, can play a part as they should be assigned to not only 
work with the students but also with the members of administration and teachers. They should be 
able to assess the level of the students' language proficiency as well as their language acquisition. 
The instruction that they offer should also be geared towards utilizing differentiation in 
instructional practices that will provide a response to language and culture in many ways (Islam 
& Park, 2015). 

With all the human resources that we have available to assist us, we have the benefit of 
technology as well. Gustad (2014) expressed that using technology provides a sense of security 
in an environment where learners are free to practice their new language skills. In this 


environment, they are free to make mistakes without feeling insecure or scared to participate in 
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their learning and, thus, practice more as they are engaged. These digital tools provide the 
environment for students not only to learn, but also to create (Gustad, 2014). 

As we continue to see the usefulness of technology, Nepo (2017), postulated that using 
technology requires proactiveness on the part of the teacher. Technology provides not only the 
opportunity to differentiate, as many learners require, but it also has many useful options such as 
converting text to speech and visuals that are not just useful for students with disabilities but also 
for language learners as well. These technological programs come with the accommodations 
already built-in and are adaptable to the learners' needs as the learner progresses (Nepo, 2017). 

As teachers work to move students from the initial stages of language acquisition, we 
should be encouraging them to move to independence and utilize strategies to motivate them. 
McGlinn (2002) mentioned Accelerated Reader, which is a computer-based program that tests 
students' comprehension and vocabulary based on a quiz that they take on the books that they 
have read. These leveled books provide students with a guide to the levels of complexity of text 
in both words and sentences. When the students reach these AR goals that are set for them, then 
they are rewarded with treats, both in class or school wide. The more robust the reward program, 
the higher the number of students who are interested in taking part. This program is also a good 
way for ELL students to check their levels of comprehension without having to speak directly to 
a teacher (McGlinn, 2002). 

Scott (2014) asserted that online learning offers an exciting avenue for language learners 
to interact with the new language that they are learning. It facilitates fun while learning in a 
manner not seen as difficult. When students encounter learning challenges during these online 


encounters, they get the opportunity to revisit the content and challenges independently, as they 
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learn to take responsibility for their learning. Online learning will also aid the teacher in 


identifying action areas to go over with the general class or small groups. 


Conclusion 


Garrett and Holcomb (2005) compared the ill-preparedness of school systems to deal 
with immigrants with doctors prescribing medicine for a disease as a reactive behavior. Garrett 
and Holcomb (2005) suggested that schools should not wait for EL students to arrive within the 
doors before preparing to meet their learning needs. Garrett and Holcomb (2005) instead called 
for school systems to be proactive in their preparation as it is a certainty that we will see more 
arrivals. The preparation of the teacher and the environment will be an investment of time and 
resources that could produce a harvest that would be beneficial to all the stakeholders in the 
education system. It would make the teaching and learning process easier for both the teacher 


and the English learner. 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, the rationale behind preparing the school environment, administration, 
and teaching staff for new English learners arrivals and the impact that the preparation will have 
on the learners who are in the initial stages of acquiring the English language is presented. 
Evidence will be provided to support the benefits that will be gained if the preparation is done in 
advance of the arrival of elementary-age learners. 

General education teachers must receive formal professional development that will equip 
them with the necessary skills and capabilities to plan and implement strategies and lessons that 
will move language learners closer to acquiring the language and educational proficiency. The 
instruction that the general education teacher provides should cover the areas of grammar and 
language that will develop the students academically and socially. Meyer (2009) expressed that 
English is widely used and the teachers of English should have adequate knowledge of the 
structure of the English language including the development of the English language. This 
knowledge should include English syntax, its structure, and the meaning of English words as 
well as the sounds of English in order to teach it effectively. 

Davison (2006) stated that collaboration between the general education teachers and the 
English as a second language (ESL) teachers would result in better help for all the teachers as 
they plan the content that they will be delivering, but it would also result in common goals and 
activities that provide reinforcement for the students. The contact that general education teachers 


have with ESL students from arrival until proficiency is valuable and the hope would be that 


each minute of instruction is meaningful. In order for the time spent on instruction to be 
meaningful, administrators should provide teachers with professional development, if it is not 
offered or available at the district level, and depending on the composition of the school 
population. Professional development should cover strategies that would be effective with 
language learners, tips that would make the newcomer more comfortable and relaxed in the 
environment, and ready to work and learn. The ideal time for the professional development of 
this kind would be before the beginning of the school year as students’ arrival is not scheduled, 


and can happen anytime throughout the year. The purpose of having professional development 
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before school begins also provides the teachers with the opportunity to practice and role-play the 


strategies that they are learning as they are modeled during training. Harr (2008) stated that 
teachers that were observed for a study received professional development in the Sheltered 
Instruction Observational Protocol (SIOP) strategy, which is a strategy that has proven to be 
effective with English learners. The teachers included parts of the strategy in their lessons. The 
SIOP strategy proved beneficial to the students as the teachers received training and 
opportunities to model and practice the strategy (Harr, 2008). The question may be asked, how 
will this professional development benefit the English learners? August and Shanahan (2006) 
reported that the instruction that includes phonics, phonemic awareness, vocabulary, fluency, 
comprehension, and writing is extremely beneficial to English learners (August & Shanahan, 
2006). 

The preparation of the school and classroom environment is just as necessary as the 
preparation of the teacher to receive the students. The preparation of the environment may 
include the use of signs and labeling in the environment that provides direction and a sense of 


safety as it eliminates the feeling of the unknown if an image accompanies the signs. Having a 
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set schedule that the students will become familiar with also creates and maintains consistency, 
stability, and a sense of security (Peregoy & Boyle, 2013). 

The Professional Learning Board (2020) also expressed that the use of visuals aids as 
supplements to instruction such as audio-video clips and images will be attention getters for the 
students if used effectively as well as avoiding certain aspects of language such as metaphors, 
idioms, and sarcasm that may confuse the student. 

The final product of this project will be a guidebook with two sections, one for 
administration and the other for the teachers. For the administration, that section will focus on 
preparing the physical school environment to make it readily accessible to new learners of the 
English language. The preparation would be in the form of labeling things in the school 
environment in English, the prominent language of our new arrivals, and in some cases adding a 
visual where necessary would be an added benefit. The school administration would also be 
responsible for planning and carrying out effective professional development that would focus on 
preparing general education teachers to teach English learners effectively. This training should 
also provide many opportunities for the teachers to see these strategies being modeled and have 
multiple opportunities to practice them and receive feedback in order to build their confidence. 

The second portion of the guidebook would be for the benefit of the teacher. In this 
section, reinforcement for what was learned in professional development would be provided. 
Tips and strategies that are proven effective with language learners will be included to make the 
transition for both the new students and teachers as seamless as possible. It would provide 
pointers on what to do starting at the initial arrival of the student at the door such as pronouncing 
the child’s name correctly or seeking assistance from the accompanying relative, family friend or 


colleague who is with the child in order to identify the child correctly, as that is the child’s 
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identity. The guidebook would continue with suggestions for the teacher on how to identify and 
assign buddies to the student so that effective communication can take place. Suggestions will 
also be offered to the teacher on how to prepare the classroom environment as well as how the 
instruction in the classroom should look and sound in order to be of great benefit to the learner. 
This guidebook will be created as the product of this project with the hope that it will be 
beneficial to all the stakeholders in the education system and that it will make teaching and 


learning easier as we bridge the language barrier for new English learners. 


Chapter Four: The Project 


Guidebook for 


Bridging the Gap for New Arrivals 
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Introduction 


There is a need of guidance for general education teachers on how to effectively interact 
and teach newly arrived students with limited English capabilities. In most schools, English as 
second language (ESL) teachers are employed to provide language services and instruction. 
However, the students spend most of the school day with the general education teacher who may 
require some professional development (PD) and support to be better able to deliver instruction 
to the students. 

The administration has a role to play in ensuring that teachers are provided with the 
necessary training to be able to meet the needs of the learners within their classrooms. 
Professional development is necessary, as many teacher-training colleges do not include courses 
related to teaching English learners unless it is a specialty selected by the student-teacher. 

After receiving the training, teachers would be expected to carry out the strategies and 
suggestions that are demonstrated in professional development in order to ensure that students 


are getting access to content and vocabulary. 


Section One 


For Administration 


In order to aid teachers in preparing for the arrival of new students and to deliver 
sinstruction upon arrival that will move students closer to academic and language proficiency, 
the following suggestions as put forth in this professional development would be best executed 


before the academic year begins. 


Professional Development for Teachers 
To make this professional development readily available to all teachers who may need 
this kind of support, a link to the PowerPoint presentation with the slides is attached. 


https://drive.zoogle.com/open?id=1pJnmPzLVWBJwNmYatw3LG42WvRJUU6gP 





Norms and Expectations 


» Please listen and make notes as you see necessary. 


» Ask any questions you may have to receive help and clarifications so that all 
misconceptions will be cleared. 


» You will have opportunities to practice the strategies that are modeled, feel 
free to video or record them for your benefit. 


» When we get to the section on strategies we will take a few minutes to model 
and practice each element. 


» The expectation is that you will use the strategies from the PD to make the 
transitional process for you and your students easier. 


» This will be a learning process for all so do the best you can with the 
resources that you have. 
Figure 4.1: Norms and Expectations 
In order for any training or workshop to run effectively, norms and expectations must be 
in place. These norms and expectation in Figure 4.1 should be discussed at the beginning of the 


professional development to set the groundwork for the rest of the training. 
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How to get started? 


» Make the student/s feel welcome. 
= Learn their names and correct pronunciation. 
» Assign them a buddy who speaks a common language 


Make some time in these next few days to familiarize yourselves with the quizlet cards 


that will have some common phrases that you will find useful in your classes starting at 
day one. 


= Utilize the quizlet cards found at this link. hħhttps://quizlet.com/501670151 /beginner- 





english-learner-sentences-and-phrases-flash-cards/ 





Figure 4.2: How to get started? 


Beginner English Learner Sentences and Phrases 


Flashcards 

C; Learn 

L Write 

Q Spell 

B Test Aquí está tu escritorio. 
© Match 


“o Gravity 


@ Live 


Figure 4.3: Quizlet Beginner English Learner Sentence and Phrase Bi-lingual Card Sample 


Beginner English Learner Sentences and Phrases 


STUDY 


Flashcards 
— 


Write 


speu 


Ci Learn 
E 
a» 
B Here is your desk 


Test 


GS) Match 
a Gravity 


®© Live 


Figure 4.4: Quizlet Beginner English Learner Sentence and Phrase Bi-lingual Card Sample 


In figures 4.2, 4.3 and 4.4, the groundwork was laid for the teachers to become 


acquainted with ways in which they can facilitate communication with English Learners. 


How do we prepare the school 
environment? 


» We will be labeling all the areas of the school in both Spanish and English. 


» Teachers are encouraged to label areas of their classrooms as well in both 


Spanish and English. 


» We will add visuals to the lunch menus and schedules so that students will be 


able to make an easier connection with the information. 


Figure 4.5: How do we prepare the school environment? 


How will teaching look and sound in 
the classroom? 


» Speak clearly, slowly enough so that students can hear the words that you are 
speaking. 
» Include audio-visuals wherever possible in the lesson. 


» Maximize the effectiveness of your lessons with illustrations and images, 


» Avoid the use of metaphors, idioms and sarcasm in the initial stages of 


learning as it may be confusing to the students. 


Figure 4.6: How will teaching look and sound in the classroom? 


» In your instruction include reading, writing, speaking and listening so that 


students are exposed to all four components. 


» Provide opportunities for the students to speak, especially with the buddy 
that you have assigned so that they can have a clearer understanding of what 


you are teaching. Ò 


»- in small groups focus your teaching on phonics, phonemic awareness, 


vocabulary, fluency, comprehension and writing. 
Figure 4.7: How will teaching look and sound in the classroom? (Cont’d.) 
In figure 4.5, 4.6 and 4.7 suggestions were made about how to prepare the physical 


school environment as well as the classroom environment for the learner and how learning 
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should look and sound in the classroom. This is important so that teachers will know what they 


need to do, and when it should be done, in order for the contact time with students to be 


effective. 


Collaborative Planning 


We have professionals among us who are trained to work with English learners 


and they have a lot of resources that we can tap into. 


To this end, we will have scheduled bi-monthly grade-level PLCs with the general 
education teachers and ESL teachers in order to decide on common strategies \ 
and goals that we will utilize and set to accomplish with the students. After we | 


have worked for those two weeks then we can go back and evaluate the next 


steps to proceed on or changes to make. A 


Figure 4.8: Collaborative Planning 
Figure 4.8 reinforces the benefits of common planning between both sets of 


professionals. Administration should encourage these collaborative planning periods. 


Strategy that we will utilize 


» Sheltered Instruction Observational Protocol (SIOP) is the strategy that we will 
be working with this school year. 


» The SIOP model has eight elements that will be explored. 
» The elements are: 

- Lesson Preparation 

- Building Background 

- Comprehensible Input 

- Strategies \ 

- Interactions 

- Practice/ Application 

- Lesson Delivery 


- Review & Assessment 


Figure 4.9: Strategy that we will utilize 
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Lesson Preparation 


Y 


Lesson planning should include both content and language objectives that will 
utilize the listening, speaking, writing and reading skills. 


We will need to adapt the content to what the students need. 
Make use of graphic organizers. 


Establish outlines to guide students while they are learning. 


YY Y 


Highlighting portions of the text that is relevant in order to not overwhelm 
the students. 


Adapt the text to make it useable for the students. 


Create study guides so that students will know exactly what they are doing 
and where they are heading. 


vv 


Figure 4.10: Lesson Preparation 


Building Background 


» To build background, content must be directly connected to students 
background and experiences and that their new learning experiences are 
linked with past ones. 


» Utilize the vocabulary necessary for academic growth and explicitly teach the 
academic and language vocabulary. 


» Make use of dictionaries and glossaries. 
»> Create word walls within the classrooms. 


» During lessons, encourage students to identify important vocabulary words so 
as they interact with the words they will have some ownership. 


» Maximize the effective use of vocabulary games. 





Figure 4.11: Building Background 
Comprehensible Input 


® For instruction to be effective, the students must be able to understand what 
is being communicated to them. 


» The teacher would need to: 
- speak clearly so the students can understand 
- repeat and paraphrase whenever necessary 
- avoid jargons and idioms 
- scaffold instruction to meet the needs of the students 
- use questioning to aid in comprehension 


- utilize pictures, gestures and body language. 


Figure 4.12: Comprehensible Input 


Strategies 


» Techniques and methods for learning and retaining information should be used 
to maximize learning. These strategies should not only appeal to the cognitive 
but also the metacognitive and social-affective as well. 


Explain the strategies that are being used and what their purposes are. 
Allow time for students to practice the strategies. 


Provide scaffolding then scale it back as students become more proficient. 


YYYY 


Strategies may include: 
» think aloud 

preview and prediction 

prompting 


elaboration 


A O, SES 


questioning 


Figure 4.13: Strategies 


Interactions 

» Provide opportunities for students to use and practice English within the class 
and other settings within the school environment. 

» Some ways in which we can promote interaction within the classroom is 
through whole group discussions, small groups, flexible small groups and 
pairs. 

»> Examples of activities to encourage interaction are 

» Numbered heads 


» Think-pair-share 
» Four corners 
> Use phrases that will encourage students to provide more detailed responses. 
» How do you know? 
» What do you mean by 2 
» Can you tell me more about that? 


Figure 4.14: Interactions 
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Practice/ Application 


» Plan multiple opportunities for students to take part in hands-on activities 


with the use of manipulatives. 


» Practice using tangible things to move students from abstract to concrete 


connections with concepts. 


» After a concept has been taught students can be encouraged to teach the 


concept to each other as a form of review. 


» Games are also great ways of applying concepts that are learned. 





Figure 4.15: Practice/A pplication 
Lesson Delivery 


» The lesson must be planned and delivered to support the students’ needs and 
abilities. 
» Its important to include: 
» content objectives 
» language objectives 
» a steady pace in the lessons to facilitate the growth of the students 


» a solid plan for student engagement. 





Figure 4.16: Lesson Delivery 


Review & Assessment 





» Review and assessment involves the checking to see if students are retaining 
content and vocabulary throughout the lesson as well as at the end, to determine 
the next steps for instruction. 

» For effective review and assessment to be in place, it should reflect: 

» revision of important concepts that were taught 
» provide constructive feedback and clarification 


» making decisions about instruction based on how students respond to questions and = 


assessments. í 
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Figure 4.17: Review & Assessment 
Figure 4.9 to Figure 4.17 focused on the Sheltered Instruction Observational Protocol 
(SIOP) model. The SIOP model has eight elements that were laid out and if used in the planning 


and implementing of lessons then it should boost the effectiveness of instruction. 


Section Two 


For Teachers 


For teachers to be effective at bridging the gap for newly arrived English learners with 


limited English, a structure needs to be in place for the teacher to receive training, as seen in the 


first section of this guidebook, and then to facilitate that training when the need arises. 


Before the arrival of the students 


These are some suggestions of things that the teachers can place in the classroom to ease 


the transition when new English learners arrive with limited English. 


The School Supplies List 





The school supplies in both English and Spanish along with visual representation. 


























Eraser = Borrador Scissors <= Tijeras 
Headphones EOS auricutares Calculators <> Calculadora 
Backpacks SA — a Highlighters ~~“  Resaltador 
Elmer’s Glue => El pegamento de Elmer Binders — => Aglutinante 
Stapler —= Engrapadora Loose leaf Paper Papel suelto 





Colored pencils mT Lapices de Colores 





Figure 4.18: Supplies List 


In figure 4.18, the supplies list was presented. Copies of the list should be ready and 


available when the students arrive on the first day so that they will have the necessary resources 


that are needed to start the learning process. The supplies list is prepared in both English and 


Spanish, along with a visual representation of what the item should look like. 
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The Schedule and Routine 


The Schedule and Routine 
Time/ 


8:00 am Arrival at school/ Llegada a la escuela 

8:30 am Reading /Language Class/ Lectura / clase de idioma 
9:30 am Computer Class/Clase de computación 

10:00 am Recess/El recreo 

10:30 am Math Class/Clase de matemáticas 

12:30 pm Lunch time/Hora de comer 

1:00 pm Science Class/ La clase de ciencias 

2:30 pm Dismissal time/ Tiempo de despido 


Figure 4.19: Class Schedule 

Figure 4.19 displayed the schedule and routine of students during a regular academic day. 
It was presented in both English and Spanish. An excellent addition would be to place a clock in 
close proximity to the schedule as it is displayed in the classroom so that the students can keep 


track of the activities in their time slots. 


Assigning Seating in the Classroom 

In order to be prepared, teachers need to identify areas in the room that would be 
conducive to the learning of a language learner. From these vantage points, the learners should 
be able to see and hear all that is happening in the room. They should be able to read lips for 
pronunciation as well as body gestures for context clues. 


The Lunch Menu 
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Lunch Menu/ Menu del almuerzo 






English 





Cheeseburger Hamburguesa con queso 


Macaroni and Cheese Macarrones con queso 
Hot Dog Perrito caliente 
Baked Chicken and Rice Pollo al Horno y Arroz 


Figure 4.20: Lunch Menu 
In figure 4.20, a sample of a lunch menu is displayed in both English and Spanish, along 
with a visual representation of the food items that may be available. The presence of visuals 


enables a higher level of comprehension. 


After the arrival of the students 

On the days that the students arrive, they should be met at the door, with a smile, and 
welcomed into the classroom, to ease their nervousness and anxieties. 
Identifying the students by their names 

Upon the arrival of the students, please make the necessary effort to identify the students 
correctly by their names. If there are any difficulties, please seek the assistance of the family 
members who may accompany the students or coworkers who are fluent in that language. It is 
essential to correctly pronounce students names and identify students’ by their names, as this is 
their identity. 
Assigning Buddies 

The assignment of willing persons in the classroom, who speak similar languages, to 


assist the newcomers in feeling a sense of welcome, safety, and security, is recommended. The 
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role of the buddies would be to translate directions and instructions to facilitate learning and 
socialization both within the classroom and throughout the school as a guide and friend. 


Students” mode of transportation 


Students Mode of Transportation 





English Spanish Visuals 

Walking Caminando - ~ 
Daycare van Furgoneta guarderia . 
School bus Bus de la escuela == 

Carpool Jinete del coche 





Figure 4.21 Students mode of transportation 

Figure 4.21 gives a representation of transportation options for students. It is necessary to 
identify the mode of transportation before the adults accompanying the students on the first-day 
leave. This will reduce stress and anxiety in both students and teachers. 
Interest surveys 

Students will be given interest surveys, comprised of pictures, so that instruction can be 
adjusted to the students” interests. This information would guarantee more participation from the 


student. 


Instruction: Planning and delivery 

Effective lessons must be planned and delivered that aid the English learners in acquiring 
language and making gains towards academic and language proficiency. Making content more 
accessible to learners as they already have the barrier of language is a goal that all teachers and 


administration should have in common. Professional development is necessary and suggested to 
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be done before the students start classes for the new academic year. Guidelines for this 
development are included in section one of this guidebook. 
Collaboration with ESL Teachers 

Suggestions were made in section one for common planning time to be in place for 
general education teachers and the English as Second Language (ESL) teachers in order to 
establish common academic practices and goals. This plan for collaboration should be followed 
to ensure consistency and maximize the effectiveness of instruction. 
Use of Online programs 

Many online programs can offer some assistance with getting the students familiar with 
the English language and skills. Duolingo is a free online program that assists learners with 
multiple languages. It can be set in their home language to teach them the language that they 
need to learn. Imagine Learning (Language Literacy) is a subscription-based program that is 


designed to work with learners from the basics and move them towards proficiency. 


Chapter Five: Conclusion 


The education system has seen and will continue to see a large number of immigrants 
who arrive in the United States of America, with the hope of more opportunities for a better life. 
With the arrival of immigrants, we should also expect an increase in the arrival of children who 
are school-aged with limited English. 

In order to prevent the frustration of the teachers and learners, school administrations 
should make professional development available to teachers so that they are in a better position 
to plan and deliver lessons that are geared towards the abilities and needs of the students. These 
lessons should foster the development of students reading, writing, speaking, and listening skills. 
The outcome of instruction is not only academic proficiency but also language acquisition. For 
academic and language proficiency to be gained, then strategies that had been researched, tried, 
and proven should be utilized in order to make the instruction and interaction effective. One of 
those strategies is the Sheltered Instruction Observational Protocol (SIOP) model. 

The process of planning and collaborating with other trained professionals may be time- 
consuming, but the benefits that can be reaped are more significant than the time lost. The many 
suggestions and tips that are offered by learned scholars on how to reduce confusion and 
frustration in the classroom, such as avoiding idioms and sarcasm, are good points to test within 
the classroom to see if they do raise students’ effort and involvement. 

Any resource that can be added to the toolkit to utilize with the English learners that will 


build their academic skills and their language skills is a bonus. The use of audios, videos, 
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computer language programs, and visuals throughout the school, classroom, and lessons was also 
an essential point as these often add to student engagement. 

In writing my thesis, I have become more aware of some steps and strategies that I can 
implement within the classroom with English learners to enable them to better access the 
instruction that is being delivered. I have learned how valuable it is to integrate the use of visuals 
into my instruction, so that the students have a basic understanding of the lesson focus. 

Before starting my thesis, I had heard the term SIOP model mentioned in meetings and 
trainings in passing, but no one has ever gone into details on the benefits. It was through the 
research that I conducted for my thesis that I realized how beneficial it could be for language 
learners if utilized in the planning and delivery of instruction. 

I hope that the guidebook that was the product of my research is of help to teachers and 
administrations who receive English learners within their schools, which do not already have an 
established program or guidance on how to make the transition easier and instruction accessible. 
This production involved three pieces that can be used together or separate as the need arise. The 
Quizlet cards can be printed on double-sided cards and placed on a ring for easy access, the 
professional development (PD) PowerPoint can be done by the administration for the teaching 
staff at the beginning of the school year depending on the size of the staff population or teachers 
can do the PD on their own. The second section of the guidebook, which included tips and 
strategies for teachers, is just a start in giving the teachers a tool to use. I hope that it will be 
developed to enrich the lives of the students. 

It is my opinion that further work needs to be done to provide teachers with training to 
teach English learners so that they can be effective in the instructional time spent. More effort 


should be made to allow teachers to have a tangible document in their hands that they can access 


to guide teaching English learners. This would reduce the frustration of English learners and 


general education teachers. 
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Appendices 


Appendices 


Norms and Expectations 


> Please listen and make notes as you see necessary. 


»> Ask any questions you may have to receive help and clarifications so that all 
misconceptions will be cleared. 


» You will have opportunities to practice the strategies that are modeled, feel 
free to video or record them for your benefit. 


p» When we get to the section on strategies we will take a few minutes to model 
and practice each element. 


» The expectation is that you will use the strategies from the PD to make the 
transitional process for you and your students easier. 


» This will be a learning process for all so do the best you can with the 
resources that you have. 


Figure 4.1: Norms and Expectations 


How to get started? 


» Make the student/s feel welcome. 
» Learn their names and correct pronunciation. 
» Assign them a buddy who speaks a common language 


» Make some time in these next few days to familiarize yourselves with the quizlet cards 
that will have some common phrases that you will find useful in your classes starting at 


day one. 


> Utilize the quizlet cards found at this link. https: / /quizlet.com/501670151 /besinner- 





english-learner-sentences-and-phrases-flash-cards/ 





Figure 4.2: How to get started? 
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Beginner English Learner Sentences and Phrases 


Flashcards 

Learn 

Write 

Spell 

Test Aquí está tu escritorio. 


match 


Gravity 


OPT DEROO: 


Live 


ha 


< 2/22 -> = = 


Figure 4.3: Quizlet Beginner English Learner Sentence and Phrase Bi-lingual Card Sample 


Beginner English Learner Sentences and Phrases 


Flashcards 

Learn 

Write 

speu 

Test Here is your desk 


Bence: 


Match 


Gravity 


Oe / 


Live 


Figure 4.4: Quizlet Beginner English Learner Sentence and Phrase Bi-lingual Card Sample 


How do we prepare the school 
environment? 


p» We will be labeling all the areas of the school in both Spanish and English. 


» Teachers are encouraged to label areas of their classrooms as well in both 


Spanish and English. 


p» We will add visuals to the lunch menus and schedules so that students will be 


able to make an easier connection with the information. 


Figure 4.5: How do we prepare the school environment? 


How will teaching look and sound in 
the classroom? 


» Speak clearly, slowly enough so that students can hear the words that you are 
speaking. 

» Include audio-visuals wherever possible in the lesson. 

» Maximize the effectiveness of your lessons with illustrations and images, 


» Avoid the use of metaphors, idioms and sarcasm in the initial stages of 


learning as it may be confusing to the students. 


Figure 4.6: How will teaching look and sound in the classroom? 


= Y 


» In your instruction include reading, writing, speaking and listening so that 


students are exposed to all four components. 
>» Provide opportunities for the students to speak, especially with the buddy 
that you have assigned so that they can have a clearer understanding of what 
you are teaching. ò 
» In small groups focus your teaching on phonics, phonemic awareness, 


vocabulary, fluency, comprehension and writing. 


Figure 4.7: How will teaching look and sound in the classroom? (Cont’d.) 


Collaborative Planning 


We have professionals among us who are trained to work with English learners 


and they have a lot of resources that we can tap into. 


To this end, we will have scheduled bi-monthly grade-level PLCs with the general 
education teachers and ESL teachers in order to decide on common strategies 
and goals that we will utilize and set to accomplish with the students. After we 


have worked for those two weeks then we can go back and evaluate the next 
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pe 


steps to proceed on or changes to make. A 


Figure 4.8: Collaborative Planning 
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Strategy that we will utilize 


» Sheltered Instruction Observational Protocol (SIOP) is the strategy that we will 
be working with this school year. 


The SIOP model has eight elements that will be explored. 


p» The elements are: 


y 


- Lesson Preparation 

- Building Background 

- Comprehensible Input 
- Strategies 

- Interactions 

- Practice/ Application 
- Lesson Delivery 


- Review & Assessment 





Figure 4.9: Strategy that we will utilize 


Lesson Preparation 


v 


Lesson planning should include both content and language objectives that will 
utilize the listening, speaking, writing and reading skills. 


We will need to adapt the content to what the students need. 
Make use of graphic organizers. 


Establish outlines to guide students while they are learning. 


YYYY 


Highlighting portions of the text that is relevant in order to not overwhelm 
the students. 


v 


Adapt the text to make it useable for the students. 


Y 


Create study guides so that students will know exactly what they are doing 
and where they are heading. 


Figure 4.10: Lesson Preparation 


Building Background 


» To build background, content must be directly connected to students 
background and experiences and that their new learning experiences are 
linked with past ones. 


» Utilize the vocabulary necessary for academic growth and explicitly teach the 
academic and language vocabulary. 


» Make use of dictionaries and glossaries. 
pb Create word walls within the classrooms. 


» During lessons, encourage students to identify important vocabulary words so 
as they interact with the words they will have some ownership. 


» Maximize the effective use of vocabulary games. 





Figure 4.11: Building Background 
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Comprehensible Input 


» For instruction to be effective, the students must be able to understand what 
is being communicated to them. 


» The teacher would need to: 
- speak clearly so the students can understand 
- repeat and paraphrase whenever necessary 
- avoid jargons and idioms 


scaffold instruction to meet the needs of the students 


- use questioning to aid in comprehension 


- utilize pictures, gestures and body language. 


\ 


Figure 4.12: Comprehensible Input 


Strategies 

p» Techniques and methods for learning and retaining information should be used 
to maximize learning. These strategies should not only appeal to the cognitive 
but also the metacognitive and social-affective as well. 

» Explain the strategies that are being used and what their purposes are. 

» Allow time for students to practice the strategies. 

» Provide scaffolding then scale it back as students become more proficient. 

p»- Strategies may include: 


» think aloud 
preview and prediction 
prompting 


elaboration 


YYYY 


questioning 





Figure 4.13: Strategies 
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Interactions 


» Provide opportunities for students to use and practice English within the class 
and other settings within the school environment. 


» Some ways in which we can promote interaction within the classroom is 
through whole group discussions, small groups, flexible small groups and 


pairs. 
» Examples of activities to encourage interaction are 
» Numbered heads 
» Think-pair-share 
» Four corners 
» Use phrases that will encourage students to provide more detailed responses. 
» How do you know? at 
» What do you mean by. ? a, 
» Can you tell me more about that? 


Figure 4.14: Interactions 


Practice/ Application 


» Plan multiple opportunities for students to take part in hands-on activities 


with the use of manipulatives. 


» Practice using tangible things to move students from abstract to concrete 


connections with concepts. 


» After a concept has been taught students can be encouraged to teach the 


concept to each other as a form of review. 


» Games are also great ways of applying concepts that are learned. 





Figure 4.15: Practice/A pplication 
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Lesson Delivery 


» The lesson must be planned and delivered to support the students” needs and 
abilities. 
» Its important to include: 
p» content objectives 


» language objectives 





» a steady pace in the lessons to facilitate the growth of the students 


» a solid plan for student engagement. 


Figure 4.16: Lesson Delivery 


Review & Assessment 


p» Review and assessment involves the checking to see if students are retaining 
content and vocabulary throughout the lesson as well as at the end, to determine 


the next steps for instruction. 
» For effective review and assessment to be in place, it should reflect: 
» revision of important concepts that were taught 
» provide constructive feedback and clarification 


® making decisions about instruction based on how students respond to questions and 


assessments. a 


Figure 4.17: Review & Assessment 


The school supplies in both English and Spanish along with visual representation. 


Eraser == Borrador Scissors == Tijeras 


Headphones |< = | Auriculares Calculators <> Calculadora 








Highlighters “"%*  Resaltador 


Backpacks : Mochila 





Elmer’s Glue = El pegamento de Elmer Binders ~- Aglutinante 


Engrapadora Loose leaf Paper Papel suelto 


Colored pencils TI Lápices de Colores 








Figure 4.18: Supplies List 
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The Schedule and Routine 


8:00 am Arrival at school/ Llegada a la escuela 

8:30 am Reading/Language Class/ Lectura / clase de idioma 
9:30 am Computer Class/Clase de computación 

10:00 am Recess/El recreo 

10:30 am Math Class/Clase de matemáticas 

12:30 pm Lunch time/Hora de comer 

1:00 pm Science Class/ La clase de ciencias 

2:30 pm Dismissal time/ Tiempo de despido 


Figure 4.19: Class Schedule 


Lunch Menu/ Menu del almuerzo 


Enstish 





Cheeseburger Hamburguesa con queso 





Macaroni and Cheese Macarrones con queso —— 

Hot Dog Perrito caliente | 
S=—. 

Baked Chicken and Rice Pollo al Horno y Arroz A 





Figure 4.20: Lunch Menu 


Students Mode of Transportation 





English | Spanish | Visuals 
Walking Caminando 

Daycare van Furgoneta guarderia 

School bus Bus de la escuela 

Carpool Jinete del coche 





Figure 4.21 Students mode of transportation 
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